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WHY EDUCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES?? 
pic assigned to me for this ocea- 
sufficiently unusual to warrant a 
To the 
‘‘Why educational objectives?’ 
the 


reason, 


iry word of explanation. 


unregenerate 
retort, “Why 
How could we have edueation at all, 


phisticated or 
with some 
| no objectives? Many hard things 
n said about educational theory 
etice, but fall 
the insinuation that education is a 
But my topie, 


the worst of these 
absent-mindedness. 
Nye once said of classical music, is 
id as its sounds. Its purpose, as I 
stand the matter, is not to furnish an 
ty for proving the need of eduea- 
hjectives, which would be a work of 
rogation, but to raise the whole ques- 
how to proceed in order to secure 
ite and effective objectives in edu- 

as been argued, with considerable 
bility, that we have been far too easy- 
the 
Perhaps it would not be quite fair 


the past in matter of ob- 
at educational objectives have been, 
rule, just a kind of New Year resolu- 
formulated in conformity with the 
the occasion, but with no thought of 
But it is true that 
ves have tended to remain in a state 


¢ them seriously. 


SATURDAY, May 10, 


1924 Number 489 
the gap—without presenting steps which 
irresistibly lead us from aim to selection of 
material.’’? In other words, the actual se 
lection of subject-matter was determined, 
not by the aims, but by tradition or per 
sonal bias. The aims or objectives, then, 
served no very real purpose, except as a sop 
to vague aspirations, or perhaps as a justi 
fication and glorification of existing prac- 
tice. 

It is undeniable that this sort of thing is 
a natural human tendency. We are much 
less disposed to use reason for the purpose 
of finding out what we ought to do than to 
justify what we want to do. Asa philo 
sophieal writer has said, metaphysics con 
sists in finding bad reasons for what we be 
lieve by instinct. 

There is, however, one historical instance 
the 


made by Dr. Charters must be considerably 


in which, it seems to me, accusation 


modified. In the case of faculty psy chology 
we have a doctrine that is exceptionally 
definite and explicit, both with regard to 
objectives and with regard to the relation 
of these objectives to subject-matter. Ae 
cording to faculty psychology, man consists 
Both of these need to 
The training of the body con- 


of body and mind. 
be trained. 
sists in drill, whereby the routine affairs of 
life are reduced to mechanical habit. The 
training of the mind consists in the deve lop 


ment or strengthening of the faculties. 


For this latter the selection of 


subject-matter is relatively unimportant ; 


i serene detachment from the everyday af- oe 


As Dr. Charters says, 
ery writer on the eurriculum ‘‘has made 


rs of education. : . 
what counts is the exercise that the faecul 
tienes nde Rae in Si Oe dies ties undergo. In other words, the dire« 


tions furnished by faculty psychology for 


ject-matter, without providing us with 


neater a ; he conduct of education: ‘actice are ; 
quate principles such as would bridge tl ) luct of educational practice are as 
definite as one could reasonably desire 

1 at the meeting of the National Society of 


im “ It should be noted that faculty psyvehol- 
e Teachers of Education, Chicago, February ; 
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ogy takes its point of departure from the 
nature of man and of the learning process. 
This is perfectly sound procedure. The 
trouble with faculty psychology was not its 
procedure, but its assumptions regarding 
the nature of man. There is at present a 
widespread agreement that faculty psychol- 
ogy is wrong. That being the case, we 
must, of course, adopt a different line of 
approach. Since there are no faculties to 
be trained, we naturally look outward and 
not inward for our objectives. The purpose 
of education is not the training of faculties, 
but training for the various activities that 
are necessary for social life. The objectives 
of education, therefore, must be sought, so 
it is asserted, in those abilities which enable 
us to perform the activities required of us 
by the nature of our social environment. 
As might be expected, this movement, 
which loves to eall itself ‘‘scientific,’’ 
has secured a large following. It holds 
out various inducements. In the first 
place, it promises to deliver us, at one 
stroke, from the whole appalling mass of 
verbiage that has gathered around the topic 
of objectives. To find oneself emancipated 
from the formulae of outworn traditions is 
in itself immensely invigorating. Sec- 
ondly, it promises to bring education into 
intimate and vital relations with life. Un- 
der the old régime there was clearly some- 
thing wrong, but it was not easy to locate 
the nature of the trouble. Like Omar 
Khayyam, many an aspiring teacher made 
it a practice to frequent doctor and saint, in 
order to gain insight. In so doing he heard 
great argument ‘‘about it and about,’’ but 
—again like Omar—he all too often came 
away with nothing tangible except the un- 
inspiring discovery that he had been the 
victim of misplaced confidence. But in our 
scientific education our theories get down 
to earth and are made to do a day’s work. 
And, thirdly, this movement promises to 
the specialist in education a chance to re- 
gain his self-respect. Along the lines laid 
down here, so it would seem, he can be 
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scientific along with the best of ¢ 
those who have endured for many 
slings and arrows of an outrage: 
dice against teachers of education 
not count as a small consideration 

In order to prevent possible 
standing, let me say at once that 
ment, to my mind, contains muec 
true and desirable. But as a definit 
mulated movement it is still young 
subject to the one-sided enthusi 
youth. The reaction against facul! 
chology has been somewhat indisc: 

It tends to overlook the great merit 
ulty psychology, which is that 
take its clue from the nature of t! 
and of the learning process. This 
cisely what is being neglected n 
and this neglect is bound to work 
with our doctrine of objectives. 

As an illustration of the point I n 
fer to Dr. Bobbitt’s recent pamphi 
**Curriculum making in Los Angeles 
this study the question is raised at 1 
set how we are to select the abilities t 
are to constitute our educational obje 
According to Dr. Bobbitt, the ideal w: 
doing this would be ‘‘through a car 
scientific analysis of community needs 
trained investigators’’ (p. 6). T 
covery of these community needs would 
ipso facto, a discovery of desirable abilit 
As he points out, however, this procedu 
not practicable at present, because wi 
no such army of investigators avail 
would be needed for the purpose. But 
tunately, there are many instances i! 
such investigation is unnecessary. Nos 
entific investigation is needed, for ex 
to prove that the ability to read is a n 
ability. This ability and various ot 
a fundamental sort, ‘‘represent the com! 


1 wome! 


judgment of thoughtful men and 
Science is needed in some eases fo! 
them quantitatively exact; but 1 
for proving their need’’ (p. 7 

Just how Dr. Bobbitt expects a 
tific analysis’’ to reveal desirabl 
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is, I am quite unable to discover. 
tifie analysis known to man ean de- 

e desirability or the need of any- 
Statistical investigation, for ex- 
iy show that a certain number of 
ries occur annually in a given com- 
but it does not show whether the 
nity needs a larger police foree or 
irglars. That is altogether a ques- 
what sort of community we may 
»want. Or, to take Dr. Bobbitt’s 
lustration, a scientific analysis would 
tless show that a reading ability is 
for the conduct of many of the 


ited operations in civilized society. 


er it is desirable that these opera- 

should be earried on the deponent 

Old Governor Berkeley of Vir- 

God rest his soul!—was of a nega- 

on. The notion that ideals can 

lved from a process of environmental 

ding is just another of the many de- 

to which our sinful human flesh is 

This same fallacious notion is held 

David Snedden in his book entitled, 

Sociological Determination of Ob- 
tives in Edueation.”’ 

In the case of Dr. Bobbitt the question is 

ips somewhat academic. Dr. Bobbitt 

es not, as a matter of fact, rely upon sci- 


analysis, but upon the ‘‘common 
ment of thoughtful men and women’’ 
e determination of desirable abilities 
educational objectives. He submits a 
{ 550 abilities, with the clear implica- 
at the great mass of these, at any 
represent such common judgment. 
sis rather staggering. If the list really 
resents such common judgment, we are 
| to conclude that men and women are 

re amenable to reason in Los Angeles 
n any where else on the globe. At the 
posite end of the country, in the halls of 
ngress, there is certainly no similar 
eement ‘as to the needs of the com- 
ity. In fact, as far as I ean recall, the 
y suggestion emanating from that quar- 


ter that ever carried with it anything like 
unanimous approval was the sentiment that 
‘*‘What this country needs is a good five 
cent cigar.’” One almost wonders whether 
the teachers of Los Angeles did not mistake 
Dr. Bobbitt’s list of abilities for a petition 
to be signed. Since human beings are what 
they are, a report like that of Dr. Bobbitt 
must be received with considerable caution 

An inspection of the list of abilities soon 
discloses, as I venture to think, one reason, 
at least, for the surprising agreement 
Speaking generally, the abilities are of two 
kinds. One kind consists of practical abili 
ties such as people would ordinarily con- 
cede to be desirable, without much hesita 
tion, as, e.g., the ability to check up laundry 
slips, to build a camp fire, or to sell one’s 
automobile with profit to oneself The 
other kind suffers from vagueness of mean 
ing or indefiniteness of application. Dr. 
Bobbitt tells us, for example that accord- 
ing to the common judgment of thoughtful 
men and women it is desirable to cultivate 
the disposition to obey the laws, to recog 
nize obligation, to hold to high ideals and 
standards and to do one’s best, whatever the 
circumstances. But what does such agree- 
ment mean? Do these thoughtful people 
also agree with Emerson’s dictum that 
‘good men must not obey the laws too 
well?’’ Is the sense of obligation or duty 
to be cultivated for its own sake or is it to 
be reduced to terms of interest? Does 
everyone decide for himself what consti- 
tutes high ideals and doing one’s best? 
These questions have a vital bearing on 
what shall be taught and how it shall be 
taught. As long as we ignore the differ- 
ences of opinion that lie behind the shelter 
ing verbiage, we are not determining ob 
jectives, but merely furnishing a sanction 
for every teacher to set up whatever ob- 
jectives he may see fit. 

It would not be difficult, I think, to cite 
other evidence to the effect that Dr. Bob- 
bitt’s list of abilities not only covers up de- 
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batable points, but is essentially a reflee- 
tion of his own pe rsonal philosophy of life. 
We find in the list such abilities as the 
‘ability to read one’s rights as things 
earned,’’ the ability to feel oneself a part 
of a larger unitary whole, which we eall the 
universe, and the ability to see all reality 
sub spec aeternitatis. It would be open 
to a eritie to argue that babies have rights 
which are not earned; that the root of 
religion lies, not in a sense of unity with 
reality, but in a sense of sin and division, 
or perhaps that this sense of oneness is but 
another name for mysticism and a souree 
of harm rather than good; and that the 
habit of seeing things sub specie acternitatis 
is evidence of intellectual perversion. I do 
not wish to urge any such criticism, nor to 
object to the cultivation of a philosophy of 
life. On the eontrary, a philosophy of life 
is necessarily basie to any serious educa- 
tional theory. My criticism is that personal 
bias or preference is smuggled in under the 
guise of an objective, impersonal deter- 
mination of fact. When this happens, edu- 
cational objectives become once more, as in 
the past, an excuse for the perpetuation of 
tradition and the status quo. 

As a further point I wish to eall attention 
to the fact that the selection of abilities 
carries with it certain unrecognized impli- 
eations with regard to the nature of the 
learning process. As was intimated pre- 
viously, Dr. Bobbitt’s scheme substitutes 
abilities for the old-time faculties. In the 
older doctrine abilities were of two kinds. 
Those which pertained to the body were 
highly specific, consisting of mechanical 
habits. On the other hand, those which 
pertained to the mind were general, as, ¢.g., 
the ability to reason ; and the application of 
this ability to a variety of situations was 
supposed to be guaranteed by the principle 
of transfer. In the selection of activities or 
abilities the question inevitably arises to 
what extent it is possible to train general 
abilities. 


This question is not faced in D 
bitt ’s scheme, but is avoided. In 
nections his list of abilities indicat 
found distrust of transfer. For 
instead of providing for a genera] 
handle tools, he lists as separat 
such skills as putting up shelving 
on doorknobs, renewing washers in 
gluing, soldering, joining electric y 
sulating wires, keeping the clocks 
and so on in endless detail. Bui 
times the abilities rival the ‘‘ facult 
generality. We find listed, for « 
the **ability to protect one’s sel 
social, economie and political fall: 
‘*general dislike of things cheap, . 
and tawdry,’’ and the disposition 
one’s best whatever the cireumst 
In other words, it seems entirely ar! 
in the ease of any new activity, whet 
is to be assigned to a new ability o 
away under an old one. But it cert 
makes a difference in the training « 
abilities. Make an ability specific 
and it becomes automatically convert 
a habit. Make the abilities general and 1 
emphasis is bound to shift to sor 
spot. If, for example, we should und 
to train a boy’s ability to button wy 
coat, we should rely chiefly on drill 
if we should aim to develop the ability 
dress neatly or in accordance wit 
fashions, we should proceed ver) 
ently. According to one kind of ps 
ogy, habit is the fundamental categ 
education. Other psychologies disag! 
with this and with one another. W 
does Dr. Bobbitt stand? 

My point is that we can not hav 
ways. If every specific activity means 
correspondingly specific ability, the 
list, long as it is, is but a haphazard, r 
dom sampling. Why not an abilit 
thread a needle, to sew on buttons, t 
a fence, and to be amiable towards « 
mother-in-law? Why not, in short, red 
life as far as possible to the level of mee! 








On the other hand, if there is 
ing as the training of general abil- 
is the meaning of all the detail? 

we take the nature of the learner as 
t of departure in the determination 
The 


lities, it appears, offers us some- 


tives. we get nowhere at all. 


t is neither fish nor fowl. 

scheme of Dr. Snedden, to whom 
ce was made previously, we find a 
Dr. takes 
not from the notion of ‘‘abilities,”’ 


procedure. Snedden 


] ( 


rom the contrast between ‘‘ producer’’ 


‘consumer.’’ Apparently, this con- 
s all we need to consider when we 


to deal with the eurriculum and with 


ds of teaching. The eurriculum 
eontain ‘‘hard work’’ subjects, as 
rmined by practical needs, and it 


ild contain ‘‘high grade play’’ subjects, 

the employment of our leisure hours. 
Like the enthusiast who thought that the 
tion of the single tax system would 

vy about a great decrease in the use of 
Dr. Snedden expects sociology 
miracles. He 
sociology will solve all the major 
This belief rests on 


lanityv, 
work believes that the 


stndv of 


problems of education. 


= assumptions: (1) That ideals will 
Rut emerge automatically from an inspection of 
logical facts, and (2) that the abstraec- 


‘producer’’ and ‘‘consumer’’ tell 

is all we need to know about the workings 
the mind. These assumptions are not 
ed; they are treated as self-evident. 
fact that ideals are not derived that 
or that the ‘‘ producer-consumer’’ dis- 
tion does not have the slightest bearing 


mm Ad 


hat} n the nature of the learning® process does 
mes seem to disturb Dr. Snedden in the 
thy least. The whdle question is begged from 


start, and we are asked to believe that 
such proceedure is scientific. 
lf the foregoing contentions ean be sub- 
stantiated, it is necessary to adopt some dif- 
Cf. H. G. Hullfish, ‘‘Looking backward with 
an- “nedden,’’ Educational Review, February, 1924. 
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ferent mode of approach. This is the con 
clusion reached by Dr. Charters, who has 
urged recently that activities must be dis- 
tinguished from ideals and that the analysis 
of activities can not be expected to furnish 
educational objectives. The method ot job 
heard so 


the 


analysis, about which we have 


much of late, merely gives us com 


ponent elements of an activity, in abstrac- 


tion from the learner. It does not decide 


anything about the spirit or attitude or 
purpose by which the activity is to be con 


trolled. 


the selection of ideals is a matter that is not 


This is a question of ideals, and 


governed by any scientific necessity Ae 
cordingly, he favors the method of selecting 
ideals through conference and discussion by 
appropriate persons. The suggestion is ad- 
vaneed by him that, in the case of city 


school systems, it might be left to ‘‘the 


faculties of the schools, the school boards 
and publie-spirited citizens generally, to de- 
cide upon the ideals, which shall dominate 
the the the 
schools. ’”* 

The view held by Dr. Charters is un 
doubtedly an advance. The 
that ideals do not result automatically from 


instruction of youth in 


recognition 


a process of fact-finding is a great gain. 
But it is doubtful whether this advance 
takes us far enough. In passing, it might 


be mentioned that there would be grave 
danger in inviting school boards and public- 
spirited citizens to formulate the ideals to 
be taught. From such practice it would be 
only a step to legislative action, such as we 
have witnessed at various times during the 
past few years. A more serious question, 
however, is whether the encouragement of 
such practice would not be the professional 
equivalent of committing suicide. Are we 
ready, for example, to let such a question 
as that of duty versus interest be settled by 
a vote of laymen, however public-spirited ? 
Questions of that sort constitute a profes- 
sional and inescapable responsibility. To 


4**Curriculum Construction,’’ p. 55. 
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reserve the interpretation of such matters doctrine of growth, we should try 
as duty, patriotism, ete., to ourselves would, off the springs of vital interest. W, 
ot course, nullify the whole business. then try to make the subject mear 

I do not mean that the public is not en- terms of the pupil’s actual living; 
titled to a voice as to what shall be taught realize this purpose we should be ob 
in the schools. The point is that in such adopt a different method, and in ; 
matters as are illustrated by the question of _ bility, to introduce other words in ad 
interest and duty the public is necessarily to those on the list. In doing this wi 
uninformed and is entitled to such gui- perhaps take account of the fact that 
dance or leadership as its professional edu- of a certain age are much interest 
cators can give. Such questions can not be proper names, that they can be m 
dealt with intelligently through a consider- react to words appearing on stre¢: 
ation of activities in the abstract, but only that their attention may be held by 
in the light of the nature of the learner. of spelling, that simple etymologies 
If we merely take over a set of ideals, im- family relationships among words m 
posed from without, we are again on the haps be usefully employed. In short 
road to formalism and routine. It is pos- are the things that may serve as grist 
sible to make ideals as formal and wooden the teacher’s mill. The ease is similar 
as anything else. Training in obedience or course, in other subjects. When te: 
truth-telling, for example, can become thor- is conducted on this level it is by no 
oughly unintelligent and even hostile to the clear that the material obtained as thi 
spirit of virtue. The point is illustrated by sult of activity analysis is sufficient 
the small boy who was leaving the room purposes of the curriculum. This mati 
preceded by his sister. Just as the girl was _ is a fitting nucleus, no doubt, but mu 
in the act of turning the doorknob she got mains to be filled in. Some of this ext 
a terrific thump in the back from her in- material can be supplied by the writers 
dignant brother, who exclaimed. ‘‘You lit- text-books, but much will inevitably be 
tle wretch, don’t you know that a gentle- jected by any teacher who is not dead 
man always oj ens the door for a lady ?’’ his feet. 

It remains to point out that a considera- In conclusion, I wish to repeat 
tion of the nature of the learner has aninti- can profit by the example of faculty 
mate bearing both on the method and on chology, which took its point of depart 
the content of what is taught. Suppose, for from a clear-cut, albeit mistaken, noti 
example, that we set out to teach the spell- the nature of the learner. Unless 
ing of a certain set of words which, aceord- learner can retain his rightful place i 
ing to reliable investigation, a youngster of scheme of things, all this scientific edu 
a certain given status should know. Weare _ tion is bound to become simply an ela! 
at once confronted with the question of nuisance. We can not permanent!) 
method, and presently also with questions our obligations in the matter by labelling 
regarding the selection of subject matter. serious consideration of the learner 
If we are dominated by a psychology in ‘‘metaphysies’’ or ‘‘speeulation.”’ I 
which habit is the end-all of everything, we losophy, as James once said, is merel) 
shall doubtless rely for results on persistent ‘‘unusually obstinate attempt to 
drill; and, as to content, we shall be satis- clearly,’’ and the attempt must be n 
fied with the list of words that the investi- even if it leads into such questions as t 


gation has provided. But if we should wish nature of mind, the nature of moral \ 
. . . ; . ° > 1x 
to make concrete application of Dewey’s and other questions which collective! 











losophy of education. What is 
nvway : The problem is clearly; 
tal, but, as a rule, our teachers 
t even been introduced to it, to sa) 
having been helped to a solution 
; odd to have to argue, at this lat 
the pupil forms an important 
e educative process. I am re 
the country girl who was on her 
to the city and who decided to 
picture taken. When asked by th 
er whether she would like to 
ist picture, she answered timidly 
e could arrange it she would very 
to have the head on, too. 
innecessary, I trust, to add that no 
ded person can object to the scien 
of edueation. Such study is in- 
ble. But we ean not afford to fo 
the significant objectives of eduea 
must spring from a comprehensive 
of edueation. We need to reconsider 
ture of intelligence and what educa 
is for. If our ideals are neglected or 
tted to deteriorate, it is small compen- 
that we have made incidental im- 
ments here and there. We are in dan 
losing ourselves in the mass of 


ls. As Lineoln onee remarked, when 


time was eaten up by office-seekers, he 


e a man who was renting out the 
rooms of his house while the back of 
s on fire. We must cultivate a phi- 
hv of edueation, if edueation is to 
objectives that will enable it to meet 
ly its obligations and its oppor- 

B. H. Bove 

MENT OF 

CIPLES OF EDUCATION, 
Ono STATE UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S 


CAPITAL’ 


EpucaTION is the most important enter- 


1AQA 


lress broadcasted from radio station WRC, 
ngton, D. C., March 17, 1924. 
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prise in which democratie governments en- 
gage. In the cities of the United States, 
more than one third of all municipal ex- 
pe nditures are devoted to publie education. 
Los Angeles devotes 40 per cent. ol all 


} » 


expenditures to her schools; Buffalo vo 
per cent.; Minneapolis, 38 per cent.; Cin 
cinnati, 34 per cent.; Indianapolis, 32 per 
cent.; Kansas City, 54 per cent.; Des 
Moines, 54 per cent. ; Oakland. Calit rnia, 
92 per cent.; Grand Rapids, Michigan, 50 
per cent.; Omaha, 47 per cent.; Spokane, 
> per cent.; Springfield, Massachusetts, 
41 per cent. 

For years Washington has been expend 
ing comparatively less for public education 
than her sister cities The proportion of 
expenditures for publie education has been 
approximately 27 per cent. of her total 
revenues. Only recently have the appro 
priations for public education in Washing 
ton been increased to approximately 30 per 
cent. Washington can not attain or retain 
her rightful position educationally amone 
American cities without corresponding 
financial support for her public schools 

The situation with respect to publie edu 
cation in the nation’s capital does not dif 
fer materially from the educational situa- 
tion in other American cities. The social 
and financial conditions affecting public 
education during and since the war have 
been fairly general throughout the cities of 
the country. Only two results of those con 
ditions can be mentioned, namely, the 
scarcity of trained teachers and the short- 
age of schoolhouse accommodations. 

SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 

During the period of the war the shor 
age of teachers became acute. It was im- 
possible to maintain the usual standards of 
academic and professional qualifications for 
teachers ; moreover, in some sections of the 
country it was impossible to maintain 


schools at all. During this period many 


teachers were appointed whose qualifica- 
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tions were below those ordinarily demanded 
ot candidates for the teaching profession. 
Such teachers are now in the teaching pro- 
fession and under conditions of tenure in 
many of our cities will continue to remain 
in the profession until they retire from 
active service. 

In so far as the preparation of such 
teachers was below the aecepted standard 


when they were appointed, they represent 


a liability in the school system rather than 


an asset. Their presence In any school 


system in America imposes on the school 


authorities additional obligations and re- 


sponsibilities for providing appropriate 


preparation and training after appoint- 


ment. Those who would, as a means of 
economy, decrease the overhead expense of 
our school organization by decreasing the 
number of supervisors, appear to overlook 
the fact that never in the history of Amer- 
ican education was there greater need than 
there is to-day of a fully prepared and 
adequate staff of administrative and super- 
visory officers to solve the many pressing 
problems of administration and supervision 
that are daily pressing for solution. Even 
with such a staff, it will take at least one 
generation to reestablish the teaching pro- 
fession on the plane of scholarship and pro- 
fessional training existing before’ the 
great war. 

During and since the period of the war, 
salaries of teachers, which have always been 
proverbially low, have been generally and 
materially increased. However, unless the 
salaries in some of our American cities are 
increased further, and unless the salary 
schedules already established in our better 
American municipalities are maintained, it 
will take more than a generation to restore 
the teaching profession to the status that it 
With the higher 


wages in the increasing number of occupa- 


occupied before the war. 


tions open to men and women, it will con- 
tinue to be increasingly difficult to reeruit 
the teaching profession in the United States 
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with adequately prepared men and 
This can only be done in case thy 
officials 


ciently high to prompt men and 


of teachers and school 
make suitable preparation for teac! 
to engage in it as a life work 

In Washington, the teachers’ sa] 
established by legislation enacted 
gress. The last legislation enacts 
cress affecting salaries of teachers 


1906. 


Since that time the salaries 
ers and officers in Washington hav 
somewhat increased in the annual 
priation bills passed by Congress f 
District of Columbia. 

A comparison of the salaries in W 
ton with the salaries in cities of 1] 
population or over shows that Was 
is far below the average and in the 
some positions stands nearly at thi 
the list of over 60 cities, in the 
salary paid teachers. 

For two years efforts have been 1 
secure new salary legislation whic! 
place the salaries of the teachers of \ 
ington more nearly on a par with t 
ries paid teachers in other cities. 
bill is now before Congress, and 
interested in publie edueation in W 
ton are hopeful that the teachers’ s 
bill will be passed at this session 
gress. The passage ot this salary bill 
viding increased compensation will 
recognition to, and at least partly r 
those efficient teachers who stood by 
posts of professional duty when 
kinds of war service offered much 
financial rewards. Increased compensat 
will also make it possible for all teachers 
the service to keep up with the iner 
demands of their profession by further p! 
fessional study while teaching. No g! 
of public employees have earned or « 
publie appreciation to a greater extent t 
the teachers in our public schools 
quate compensation for them should | 








that appreciation of service 
ndered and to be rendered. 


4GE OF SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOoM- 
MODATIONS 

the period of the great war all 
ise construction was brought to a 

till. Labor and materials were not 
for the usual building construce- 

In spite of this, the increased enroll- 
pupils continued. As a result of 


ssation of permanent schoolhouse con- 


n and to meet increased enrollment, 
emporary expedients were adopted. 
one-room portable schoolhouses 
nstructed in many cities. Build- 
ipted to school use were rented 
ssed into use. Classes were greatly 
in size. After every effort had 
to provide housing accommoda- 
r pupils, it became necessary in 
ties to reduce the customary five- 
to a three-hour day in order that 
ss-room might serve two groups of 
one ¢lass using the room in the 
¢ and another class using the same 
r three hours in the afternoon. 
t-time instruction is to be found in 
our American cities to-day. 
November 1, 1923, Washington had 
umulated shortage of 463. elass- 
r eleme ntary school purposes On 


ne date, the enrollment in the high 


ls of Washington was 2,886 pupils in 


of the high sehool accommodations. 
ortage exists in spite of the fact that 
last three years Congress has appro- 
| approximately $2,000,000 per year 
e building of schoolhouses, a sum far 


‘than has ever been appropriated by 


ess for this purpose in any corre- 


ng period of years. 


Many cities have issued bonds for school 


+ 





iction purposes. Much yet remains 
lone if adequate schoolhouse ageom- 
ns are to be provided for the youth 
rica. The remedy for this situation 
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lies in the adoption of a systematie finan 
cial program which will, in a definite period 
of years, make up for the accumulated 


shortages of the past. 


How WASHINGTON DIFFERS 


In one important respect the educational 


situation in Washington differs from the 
educational situation in every other Amer 
ican city. The people of other cities may 
directly, through a local referendum, o1 
through their local government, or through 
their state government, secure additional 
appropriations for educational purposes 
The people in the District of Columbia have 
no such direct means by which they may 
secure additional appropriations for educa- 
tional purposes. 

For the benefit of my radio audience out 
side of Washington, I want to deseribe this 
interesting situation in the nation’s capital 
Washington is governed by a Board of 
Commissioners of three members, appointed 
by the President of the United States and 
confirmed by the Senate. The Board ot 
Education in Washington is appointed by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co 
lumbia. No governing body in the district 
is elected by the people. No elections are 
held in the city of Washington. The only 
people in Washington who vote are those 
persons who retain voting residence in thei! 
home states 

Legislation affecting the District of Co 
lumbia must pass Congress. Congress is 
the legislature for the district. The repre 
sentatives and senators elected by the 


voters in the several states of the nation are 


the representatives and senators who det 
mine legislation and appropriations for the 
people of the nation’s capital. 

Estimates of school expenditures ar pre 
pared by the Board of Education, and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Commissioners ot 
the district. These school estimates are 
passed upon by them and in turn trans- 


mitted to the bureau of the budget along 
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with other estimated expenditures for the hensive program of the present 
district. The bureau of the budget in turn _ ical result of an attempt to meet 


passes on them and transmits them to Con- demand for an edueational p: 


gress along with other estimates of expendi- broad and as diversified as are t 
ture for the nation ties and needs of the pupils in 1 
At no time during the preparation of schools now being trained for 
these school estimates or their progress to zenship. 
and through Congress are they dealt with As a result of this public den 
by a single official who was selected by the additions to the traditional subj 
people of the district or who can, in any ing, writing and arithmetic, of 
direct or usual way in a democracy, be held period, have been made to meet 
accountable by the people for his official larged conception of education « 
acts in determining the amount or charaec- ent day. This situation was des 
ter of appropriations for public education the resolutions of the department o 
in Washington. intendence adopted at its recent me 
The educational welfare of the people re- Chicago in the following language: 
siding in the nation’s capital depends on an The public school demanded physical : 
intelligent understanding of this situation education. courses in civics and patri , 
on the part of the people of the country and and accident prevention, in musie and 
sympathetic interest and action on the part dustrial and household arts, in seie 
of the representatives and senators whom ™¢T¢!#! studies, expanded options in 
; guages and history, classes for the 
the people elect to Congress. physically disabled, part time and 
courses, open-air schools, night 
ECONOMY terms; in short, a public service was d 
the schools to meet changing domestic ar 


Throughout the nation there is an insist- 
, . ; . conditions unheard of a generation ag 
ent demand for lessening the financial bur- net ‘ 
pressure and legislative enactment estal 


dens of the government. Every intelligent present public school program and ch 
American citizen will rejoice In being re- schools from places for the intellectual tr: 


lieved of a part, at least, of the burdens of a selected few to public service stations \ 
taxation. In the attempt to reduce taxes, ®"4 wherein all might be equally served 


economy is being urged on every hand in 
local, state and national affairs. In gen- 


+ 


of race, color, creed, economic status 
occupation. 

If the present conception, which se 
eral, this policy of economy must be heart- creed of the American people, is to « 
ily approved. the publie schools remain public ser 
} 


Serious efforts are being made to reduce then. it is futile to discuss a diminis 
" m a ° 1 b ie e cet io . © ie * é nd, iT 
the cost of public education. It is urged Public education. On the other ha 


. — es s . ~ of school age is to receive what is co! 
that ‘‘fads and frills’’ in publie education 


his just due, namely, a full school day 

should be eliminated. Undoubtedly, those each week. the cost of school constructior 
in charge of systems of public education on. For example, two hundred millions 
will readily comply with such a demand quired at this moment for school construct 
when the public reaches an agreement as single state, if the children of that stat 
to what constitutes ‘‘fads and frills.’’ It 
should be remembered that there is not an While the publie agrees with the ger 
activity in the program of American eduea- policy of economy, saving money | 

tion to-day that has not been introduced bing children of an education is not « 
into the schools through the demands and omy. An education is the birthrig 

efforts of the people. The more compre-_ every child in this democracy. To cep! 


enjoy this privilege. 
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| of that birthright will be to im- 
efficiency as a citizer? in the next 
n. and to threaten the very exist- 
mocracy itself. We must never 
at we are only one generation re- 
m illiteracy. Close all eduea- 
stitutions for one generation and 
veneration must be illiterate. 
my in the appropriations for pub- 
tion must not be allowed to reach 
t of decreasing the efficiency of the 
esent edueational program. The public 
is are to-day the most potent, most 
i] and most promising single agency 
r for the unification, stability and 
ess of our American institutions. The 
ny ol demoeratie institutions rests upon 
lic education. The citizens of the fu- 
republie are now passing through the 
, lrooms of America where the tradi- 
s of our free institutions are conserved 
transmitted. What the future otf 
\merica and of American education shall 
rests with the American people. The 
system of publie education in the nation’s 
tal should lead the way. 
Frank W. BaLiovu 
Ss INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FIRST PAN-AMERICAN PEDA- 
GOGICAL CONGRESS 


l Pan-American Union, through its di- 





wr, Dr. L. S. Rowe, is calling special atten- 
to the first Pan-American Pedagogical Con- 
gress, Which is to meet at Santiago, Chile, in 

ve September, 1925. 
This Inter-American Congress will offer an 
sual opportunity to American educators to 
closer bonds of friendship and cooperation 
their colleagues of this hemisphere, Dr. 
e points out. “The Congress will undoubt- 
attract able representatives from the Latin 
an countries,” he states, “from whom 
‘orth American delegates can learn much that 
great interest, and will furnish an oppor- 


to exchange information, to observe 





} 


progress in other countries, and to work out 
plans facilitating the interchange of teachers 
and students between the Americas.” 

The tentative agenda tor the Congress are as 


follows: 


General questro s 
Purpose of education. 
Government ’s school obligations 
Revenue for public education. 


International cooperation in education 


Section I: Urganization and administration 
1. General organization of | inst t 
national administrative body; dependent o1 
ganizations 
2. Correlation of primary and secondary educa 


tion; of secondary and higher educatior 


relation of technical, industrial and comme: 


cial instruction. 


. Organization of universities; their direction; 
participation in administration by alumni 
and students. 
4. Basis of faculty distribution; constitution 
and functions of faculties. 
5. University professional schools in relation to 
the needs of the country. 
6. Advanced research work in science. 
7. Systematized university extension. 
Section II: Curricula, methods and tests. 
1. Selection of subjects to be taught. 
Proportion and coordination of subjects 
3. Intelligence tests and measurements; educa 
tional tests and measurements. 
4. Establishment of active methods. 
5. Number and character of examinations for 
promotion. 
Section III: Teaching and administrative staffs. 
1. Preparation, selection and dismissal of mem 
bers of teaching and administrative staff; 
fiscalization. 
2. Salaries, promotions, stimulus, retirement; 
methods for betterment. 
Section IV: Hygiene. 
1. Fatigue measurements and tests; amount of 
school work corresponding to each school 
age. 
Ventilation, lighting and heating of class 
rooms. 
3. Field sports, gymnasiums, games, baths 
4. Sex education. 
5. Coeducation. 
6. School infirmaries, dental clinics and medical 
service. 
7. Prevention of alcoholism and social diseases 


Section V: School construction, furniture and sup 


plies. 
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1. General plan of school construction. 
2. Construction of boarding departments. 
Libraries, laboratories, wo1 museums, 
charts, exhibits, ete. 
Section VI: Social relations of the school. 


1. Between the school and the 


home. 


° 


2. Control of the living and working conditions 
of the pupils. 
Direct relation between the school and society. 
4. Use of the school building and material by 
the public. 
5. Improvement of living conditions and of the 
sources of production as part of the course 


of study. 


EDUCATION AND THE REINDEER 
INDUSTRY IN ALASKA 


United States Bureau of Education last 
Alaska 75 
involving a field force of five superintendents 
144 teachers. 

and 


THE 
vear had in operation in schools 
Orphanages are maintained 

Tyonek the 


children left destitute by the epidemie of in- 


and 
at Kanakanak for eare of 
fluenza which swept over Alaska several years 


ago. In its program for medical relief, the 


Bureau of Education maintains five hospitals 
at widely scattered points in the territory, in 
addition to a number of physicians and nurses, 
hospital attendants and others scattered about 
in remote places. In an effort to provide sup- 
port for these native people the bureau has 
inaugurated and is now conducting various 
enterprises and commercial activities, and par- 
The first 
deer were brought into Alaska from Siberia by 
At that time 
Shel- 
don Jackson, who was then the bureau’s super- 
the 


These reindeer have multiplied until 


ticularly the reindeer industry. rein- 
the Bureau of Education in 1892. 
1,280 


ot 


reindeer were brought over by Dr. 


intendent for education for natives of 
Alaska. 
now it is estimated there are approximately 
308,000 reindeer in the territory, two thirds of 
which belong to the natives. Through the years 


200,000 reindeer have been slaughtered and 


used for food, clothing and other purposes. 
A fair valuation on the reindeer represents a 
total of more than $10,000,000 or about $3,000,- 
000 more than Seward paid for the territory. 
The reindeer industry is used primarily as 
an educational device for developing the natives 


in thrift, character and civie responsibility. 
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A NEW MOVEMENT FOR BOYs) an; 
GIRLS’ ORGANIZATIONS . 
A CONFERENCE of labor represent 
cators and parents in New York . a) 
formed an organization for childrer 
intended to combine “all the most 
features of woodcraft and scouting 
ties that will help them develop th 


for creative thought and action.” 17 


of the new organization was declared 
substitute for the military and ant 


tures of the present boys’ and girls’ 


tions activities that will acquaint the 
generation with the social and econ 
lems that face mankind, and prepar 


share intelligently in the work of bett 


society.” 
The 
National Couneil for Child Development 


in part: 


eall for the eonference, issued 


While hundreds of millions to-day liv. 
able misery because of the results of 
making through education goes on as 
children are taught history in the spirit of 
national hatred, the glories of war ar 
tinuously and our youngsters are parad 
in military uniforms. 

In a world of plenty there is no excus 
ills such as poverty, child labor, et 
Yet 
way prepared to help in adult life t 
They are either kept 


of these evils and the social-economic 


wh 


and ravage mankind. our childrer 


these conditions. 
govern them, or they are taught to accept t 


life. 


success and charity to the ‘‘unfortunate’’ is urg 


a permanent phase of Personal p 
as the way out. 
The teaching methods of our publie s 


+, 


boys’ and girls’ organizations tend to des 
initiative, individuality and clear thinking 
the 


Great numbers of our children ar: 


children and encourage audience attit 
mind. 
because of their upbringing to go blindl) 
life—contributing little or nothing by t 
ence—and wasting their lives in vain ar 
efforts for monetary success. 

We believe that it is the proper funct 
clear-thinking 
foree for s 


eation to fashion healthy, 


rounded individuals, each a 
terment. 

We believe that the application of scientif 
ciples to social and economic and polit 
lems will help eradicate most of our evils a 


make possible social progress as remarkal 
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, 
AN ave made mechanically. We believe, That in each ility there | eveloped opp 
‘ ation inspired by a social co tunities for continuation. s¢ s and ght s 3 
é | g about a happier, mor under the publie school administrat 
1 peaceful society That the widest possible use be made of all ] 
lic schools for adults as well as minors. 
ose who signed the eall for the new That the organization affiliate with the Workers’ 
, were Algernon Black, of the Schoo! Education Bureau for active cooperation in « 
ters’ Apprentices; Edmund B. Chaffee, tion for adult workers as developed through that 
bor Temple School; Fannia M. Cohn, _ bureau. 
of the Educational papartmant of the “Qur movement relies almost solely upon ed 
nal Ladies Garment ae Union; ucational methods,” says the committee’s letter 
Davis, Dartmouth ( olleze; Alexander “From the organizing campaign that brings 
er, director ol the Educational Depart new members to union discussion that leads to 
the International Ladies Garment decisions upon union policies, the union must 
s’ Union; R. W. Hogue, educational appeal to the intelligence of its membership 
the Pennsylvania Federation oF Union activity is a part of social and industrial 
John H. Holmes, nal the VOY life. Understanding of the affairs of the » 
; Marius Hansome, Columbia Univer- dustry and the community must keep pace with 
Henry R. Linville, president of the new information and progress in practical 
Union, New York City; Algernon achievement * 
the Rand School of Social Science; A. 
te, Brookwood Labor School; Bertha H. 4 REPLY BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Rand School of Social Seience ; Harry THE open letter of President Lowell, ot Har 
treet, College of the City of New York; vard, addressed to Bertrand Russell followin, 
P. _Ogbarn, Columbia University; the latter’s interview quoted in the Harvard 
Patrick, Columbia University. Crimson, has been answered by Mr. Russell 
In his letter (printed in ScnHoon anp Socu 
HE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE ,,, April 19) President Lowell said: “You 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF speak also as if there were more academic fre 
LABOR dom in English universities than here That 
\merican Federation ot Labor plans to seems to me also a misapprehension. At Oy 
permanent committee on education to ford not long ago, if I am right, a student 
t itself in the public schools and uni- publication, ‘The New Oxford,’ was suppressed 
s, according to a communication sent to on aeeount of remarks it contained. Nothing o 
trade unions and signed by Matthew’ the kind has, I believe, occurred here withi 
. Voll, vice-president of the Federation and the memory of man. During the war vou lost 
of the Educational Committee. The vour fellowship at Cambridge on account o 
ot the movement are given as follows: your opinions. No such thing happened at 
t the wage earners of each city be adequately Harvard. , 
ted on the municipal school board. Mr. Russell’s reply includes the following 
t there be labor representatives on the boards paragraphs : 
tors of all state universities and other ir ... The eriticisms which I ventured to mal 
ns of higher learning that are part of the on the American system of university government 
school systems. were not directed against Harvard, of which I hay 
the necessary enabling acts be passed to the most agreeable memories. But the greater fre« 
free text-books for the schools. dom of English universities is a fact which I thin ; 
t industrial education include sciences un you will find no neutral person willing to 
Z lustries, their historic, social and eco Ask, for example, Mr. Laski, who, as vou say, hi ' 
plications, as well as the technical side experienced the utmost freed to be 1 ‘ 
cations. demie America. Presumably y 
it local use be made of the report on social New Oxford,’’ whicl s s . t O 
s made by the American Federation of In America its author would have been sent ! 
r Committee on Education. to at least ten years in prison; yet even so its s 





—— 
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pression was regarded by most Oxford opinion as 


absurd, and was due to a quite exceptionally re 
actionary vice-chancellor. 

On the general question of university govern- 
ment, it is of course obvious that any one who cares 
more for academic pursuits and the advancement 


of learning than for political propaganda would 
wish to see the government of universities in the 


hands of men of learning rather than uneducated 
millionaires. What would be thought of a proposal 
to have the money market administered by a board 
of professors? If learning were as much respected 
in America as wealth, this proposal would seem no 
more absurd than the existing boards of trustees, 
where we find, in Shakespeare’s words, ‘‘ folly, 
doctor-like, controlling skill.’’ A university should 
be primarily a place of learning and education, 
where whatever propaganda may occur is neutral- 
ized by opposing propaganda; under the existing 
system, however, the propaganda of one side per- 
vades everything, while that of the other can only 


creep in through an occasional cranny. 


According to a telegram received by the Har- 
vard Crimson last week, Mr. Russell has ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak at the Harvard 


Union on May 16. 


A GREATER CLEVELAND UNIVERSITY 

FOLLOWING the announcement that Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Vinson will be inangurated as president 
of Western Reserve University at exercises on 
October 9, 10 and 11, there has been made pub- 
lie the general plan of Dr. Vinson for a 
“Greater Cleveland University—an institution 
of learning that will rank with the older and 
larger universities of the United States.” 

Plans of Dr. Vinson for the greater univer- 
sity are said to contemplate merger with West- 
ern Reserve University, or close contractual 


relations with it, of these institutions: 


Case School of Applied Science. 

Cleveland School of Education. 

Cleveland School of Art. 

Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
Western Reserve Historical Society Museum. 
Lakeside hospital. 

Maternity hospital. 

Babies’ hospital. 


According to a recent account by Fred 
Charles in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, negotia- 
tions with some of these institutions have been 





+ 


under way tor some time to bring the: 
component parts of the new institutior 


Mr Charles writes: 


A name for the greater university has 
determined upon, although ‘‘The Ur 
Cleveland’’ has been suggested. 

That name would be descriptive, too, of 
vice the new university is designed to r 
the central idea of Dr. Vinson, who has t 
leadership in the movement for consol] 
that its primary purpose should be to sery 
cational needs of the city. 

Along with these far reaching plans 
a program for the complete revision of W 
Reserve itself. Dr. Vinson proposes that t 
of the institution shall be its graduate s 
that undergraduate instruction shall be 
among a number of semi-independent colleges 

Creation of the separate, semi-indeper 
leges, which would permit Case School of A 
Science to continue to function with its pres 
ganization undisturbed, is said to be an arg 
that may win the Case trustees to the merg 

All of these plans are in the formative stat 
still are under negotiation, Dr. Vinson i: 
although they rapidly are converging 


greater institution here sketched. 


It is said that five eommittees of members 


the Western Reserve faculty have been at 


on certain plans for several months. They 


studying : 
Undergraduate instruction. 
Graduate school. 
Professional schools of law, medicine, d 
nursing, pharmacy, education and library s 
Continuation education, which looks to the « 


sion of educational opportunities to the adult | 


lation of Cleveland. 

A program to be presented to a meeting 
most educators of the country to be assem! 
Cleveland in connection with the inaugurat 
give the university the benefit of their advic: 
plans for reorganization and amalgamation. 





The endowment fund campaign to be launched 
following Dr. Vinson’s inauguration has for its 


objective the raising of $20,000,000 to 
through this program. 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR THE 


STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


At a luncheon in the Bankers’ Club, 


York City, on April 29, a movement was start 





ishment in this country of a 

for the study of international 
was the sense of the meeting that 
1 be established at the Johns 


uu 
versity in Baltimore, and be dedi- 
memory of Walter Hines Page, 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Reso- 
; effect were adopted unanimously 
Chairman, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
appoint a committee to see that 

re realized. 
attempt was made to map out the 
irses of study it was indicated that 
robably be of three years’ duration, 


one year of foreign travel and con 


on was a private conference, called 


the need for and the possibility of 
an authoritative center for research 
ist relations of the peoples of the 
to promote “greater understanding 
wledge of all branches of international 
midst of a world relationship where 
nd economic facts are bringing na- 
many forms of interdependency.” 
ns were issued by John W. Davis, 
r to Ambassador Page; George W. 
sham, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Albert 
lulius H. Barnes and Dr. John H. 
According to Dr. Finley, the basic 
on and investigation in the proposed 
uuld deal with the fundamental inter- 
foreign relations. 
W. W. Willoughby, professor of political 
the Johns Hopkins University, is re- 


ted to have said: 


estions have faced us in planning a 
The first was the scope of the study, and 
{ was the character of the faculty and 
dy. As to the latter, it is likely that 


tudent body will be limited to a small and 


lly selected group of advanced students, and 
e faculty will consist of a few eminent 
rs in the required fields. As to the scope of 
, the primary purpose of the school would 
sh an opportunity for research and in- 
tion of the whole background of interna- 
the hidden factors behind the rules of 
tional law and the workings of diplomacy— 
ises, whether psychological, economic or geo 
for this or that international situation. 
main purpose of the school would be re- 
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search, with the idea of publishing the results 
nvestigations from time to time, as is Ww 
n the graduate schools 


SUB-NORMAL CHILDREN 

ENROLLMENT in schools and classes tor feeble 
minded and sub-normal children in this country 
shows an extraordinary increase in the pas 
twenty-two years, according to a report made 
public by the Department of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Education. This in 
crease does not show that a greater percentage 
of children are becoming mentally detective 
from year to year, but it indicates a growing 
interest on the part of cities, states and pri- 
vate organizations in making provision for this 
unfortunate class. 

In 1900 the 29 schools reported had 10,217 
inmates. Although city schools were not re- 
ported separately, it appears that there were 
then very few city classes for defectives. In 
1918, 206 schools reported 55,084 pupils. The 
214 schools in 1922 reported a total of 63,399 
pupils. The enrollment has increased 15 per 
cent. during four years. This is more than 
twice as much as the increase in enrollment in 
publie elementary and secondary schools during 
the same time. 

Three types of school for the mentally de- 
fective are shown in the report, viz., state insti- 
tutions, private institutions and city day schools. 
About one half the total number, or 133, are 
classes in city day schools, 51 are state institu 
tions and 30 are private institutions. 

The principal inerease in number of pupils 
has been in city day schools, which enrolled 
18,133 in 1918 and 23,253 in 1922, an increase 
of 5,149. The increase in the city schools shows 
a tendency on the part of local authorities to 
take care of local situations and in this way to 
do a great service to the child by keeping him 
with his parents and at the same time to relieve 
the regular school teachers of a responsibility 
which should not be expected of them. 

Total receipts of state institutions reporting 
for the vear 1921-22 amounted to $14,911,254. 
The expenditures for buildings and lasting im- 
provements, teachers’ salaries, books, etc., and 
eurrent expenses, were $13,315,370. The total 
receipts of private institutions for the same 
period were $727,143, and the expenditures were 


$719,263. State institutions reported property 





te 
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with a total value of $45,821,771. The value of 
property of private institutions amounted to 
$1,460,862. 

A bulletin containing a detailed statement on 
these subjects has been issued by the commis- 


sioner of education of the Interior Department. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


CLAUDE A. PHILLIPS, at present protessor ot 
education and dean of the faculty ot the State 
Warrensburg, Missouri, 
has been appointed protessor ol education in 
the University of Dan Harrison 
Eikenberry has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of Arlie Glen Capps has 


been promoted from the rank of associate pro- 


Teachers College, of 


Missouri; 
education ; 


fessor to professor of education; Walter Julius 


Saupé, of the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed assistant professor. 

AMONG promotions at Harvard University 
are those of Louis Allard, 
fessor of French, and Robert H. Lord, 
Professor Allard, 
Lille, Lyon 


Laval, Can- 


who becomes pro- 


WwW ho be- 


comes professor of history. 
whose schooling in France was in 
and Paris, taught at Beauvais, at 


to Harvard as instructor of 


went 
French in 1906. 
first Harvard degree in 1906, studying subse- 
Berlin and Moscow. Clar- 


ada, and 


Professor Lord received his 


quently at Vienna, 
ence I, Lewis, formerly assistant professor, be- 
comes associate professor of philosophy. In 
the School of Publie Health, Dr. 
White becomes assistant professor of baeteri- 


Kirtley F. Mather, who lectured in the 


Benjamin 


ology. 
college on geology last year, is appointed asso- 


ciate professor of physiography. 


NEW appointments and promotions by the 
University of Chicago Board of Trustees in- 
clude the following: Professor Roswell Parker 
Angier, director of the Psychological Labora- 
tory at Yale University, to be professorial lec- 
turer in psychology ; Professor Bernadotte 
Schmidt, of Western Reserve University, to be 
professorial lecturer in history; Dr. William 
Taliaferro, of Johns Hopkins University, to be 
associate professor in the department of hy- 
Dr. G. K. K. Link, to 


pathology in 


riene and bacteriology ; 
plant 


Dr. 


be associate professor of 
the department of botany; Fay-Cooper 


Cole, assistant professor ot anthropology. 
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Dr. Fow.er D. Brooks, associat: 
tion at the Johns Hopkins Universit 
promoted tO an associate protessor 


cation. 


AvuBrEY A. DovGLass is to be ni 
turer on secondary education in the | 
Harvard | 


School of Edueation of 


Ti rSWORTH has bes ni c 
Washington College. ( 


There were pres 


Dr. Pau E. 
as president ol 
town, Maryland. 
tatives otf over torty universities a1 
the ceremony, which was held in Willi; 
Hall. 


THE Board of 
Michigan have voted to increase the 
Marion L. 
$24,000 a year. It 


Regents of the U) 


President Burton from $18 
is stated that 
is given because of the large amount 


entertaining the president is called 
G. H. 


of edueation of London. 


WHppLe, M.A., B.S 


director of edu 


GATER, has been appointed 


ALFRED HENRY 


since 1908 has been 


Blackburn, and who had previously 
education at W 


Warwi 


been appointed education director for 


position of director of 


and assistant director for 


ham. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. E. PEarso> 
reelected superintendent of the Kar 
Kansas, schools for another two 


Superintendent Pearson has been « 
with the 
F. L. Schlagle, who for the past five | 
High S 


superintendent 


schools of Kansas City sir 


been principal of Argentine 


been elected assistant 
Schlagle was elected for a two-year t 
his salary is fixed at $4,000 annually. 


J. R. 
Sapulpa, Okla., has been elected superinter 


BARTON, superintendent of 


at Okmulgee, Okla., to succeed H. B 


who is now at Teachers College, | 


University. 
CLtypE O. Davipson, principa 
Cherokee County High School, has beer 
Superintendent of the Columbus (Kar 

schools for a two-year term. His 
the first year will be $2,800 and for t! 
$3,000. 


year Superintendent Dav 














Superintendent M. L. Catlett, who 
e of the Columbus schools for 
years. 

xpeENT R. C. Maston, of Martins 
has been elected to the super- 
Elyria to succeed Superintendent 


who goes to Springfield. 


LAY, for seven years director 
ment of Education and secretary 
ittee on Education of the Boy 
\{merica, has resigned to become asso- 

he Children’s Foundation, Valpa- 


of which he has been made viece- 


D. Martin, principal of the Rich- 

) High School, has been appointed 

Board of Trustees to be the first full- 

itive secretary of the Utah Educa- 
lation. 


hange of teachers has been arranged 


‘ulver Military Academy, of Indiana, 


tary school, modeled after Culver 


hich is now being organized in 


olonel Silva under the direction of 


Edueation Association. Ernesto 
eros has joined the faculty of Culver 
\cademy as a teacher of Spanish; a 
ember of Culver will leave next year 


to teach in the school now being es- 


twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
England Association of Chemistry 
eld recently at Malden, Mass., Wil- 
rerblom, head of the Department of 


at Phillips Exeter Academy, was 
honorary member of the association in 
on of his services to the association 


he cause of chemistry teaching. 


ssor GrorGe A. Works, head of the 
ent of Rural Education of Cornell Uni- 
ias completed his survey of the schools 
s and has returned to Ithaca. 

Freperick E. Bouton recently com- 
tour of inspection of colleges for the 
st Association of Secondary and Higher 

It took him as far south as Los An- 

sit the University of Redlands, Cali- 
He spent several days in Oregon and 


re delivered two addresses at the State 
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Normal School, Monmouth, and three at the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. One ot 
the addresses was given at the monthly convo 
cation of all students and faculty. 

Proressor ALBerT BusHNett Hart, Eaton 
professor of the science of government, at 
Harvard University, has leave of absence 


the first half of the coming academic year 


Dr. Samvet W. Stratron, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, delivered 
the oration at the Phi Beta Kappa exercises at 


Harvard on May 2. 

Autrrep H. Lioyp, dean of the graduate school 
and professor of philosophy at the University 
of Michigan, wis one of the speakers at the 
fifty-sixth Charter Day celebration of the U1 
versity of California. 

PRESIDENT Marion E. Park, of Bryn Mawr 
College, addressed a meeting of school teachers 
and principals of girls’ schools at Boston on 


May 3, on “The step trom school to college.” 


FrRaNK W. WriGut, director of secondary 
education for the State of Massachusetts, will 
rive the commencement address at Huntington 


s hool, Boston, on June 6. 


Proressor R. Norris MILuer, of the depart 
ment of economics and sociology, and Pro 
fessor Guy V. Price, of the department of 
history, of the College of Emporia, will give 
courses in their respective fields at the Illinois 
Normal University, at Normal, during both 


terms of the summer session, 1924. 


BERTRAND Rvussei_u has accepted the invita 
tion of the Harvard Union to speak on May 16 
Mr. Russell has spoken before the Universit 
of Wiseonsin and Dartmouth College since h 
arrival in this country and is planning to 
address the students of Vassar and of Williams 
Colleges. 

Dr. SupHINDRA Bose, Hindu economist and 
professor of political science at the Univer 
of Iowa, was the principal speaker at the an 
nual international banquet of the Cosmopolitan 
Club of Cornell University, on April 19. Dean 
Frank Thilly presided as toastmaster and Presi 


dent Farrand also took part 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for an ex 


change ot teachers between 














5 5 ( ) 


Leipzig and Tsing Hua College, Peking. Pro- 


fessor Georg Witkowski is to act as head of 
the German department of the Chinese institu- 
tion tor 1925-26, while Professor Danton is to 
lectures on contemporary 


deliver a series of 


Chinese civilization in Leipzig. 


JAMES F, Mountrorp, lecturer in classics in 
the University of Edinburgh, began at Cornell 
twelve lee- 


University, on May 5, a course of 


tures on “The Roman Drama,” to be delivered 


on the Goldwin Smith Foundation. 


A portrait of Dr. Richard T. Ely, professor 
of economics at the University of Wisconsin 
for more than thirty years, was presented to 
the university department of 
friends and former students of Dr. Ely, on the 
The portrait is by John C. 


economics by 


evening of May 9. 
Johansen. Following a dinner in 
Professor Ely, Professor Frank A. Fetter, of 
the department of economies of Princeton Uni- 


honor of 


versity, delivered an address on the “Influence 


of the economist in business and government.” 


Tue Board of Education of the Winfield 
(Kansas) City Schools has passed a resolution 
officially designating as Hall,” the 
musie room provided in Winfield’s most recent 
addition to its Higch-sechool 
The room is especially adapted to the 


“Gordon 


Junior-Senior 
building. 
use of musical organizations of the school and 
to the carrying on of the work begun by L. M. 
Gordon thirty-one years ago. Mr. L. M. Gor- 
don served the community as public school 
musie director for twenty-seven years and laid 
the foundation for the community musie and 
drama work later begun by his son, Edgar B. 
Gordon, now head of the Bureau of Community 
Musie and Drama at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The recent action of the Winfield Board 
was taken in recognition of the long service 
record of L. M. Gordon and the significant work 
of Edgar B. Gordon. 


Dr. Frank Damroscu, of the Institute of 
Musical Art, course for 
supervisors of music in schools will be affiliated 
in the future with a similar course in the Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University. The peda- 


announces that the 


gogical and academic instruction will be given 
at the college, while all practical and theoretical 
work in music will be imparted at the institute. 
George H. Gartlan, director of music for the 
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public schools ot New York and a 

the institute taculty, will direct the st 
Damrosch School. Protessor Peter \. D 
ot the taculty ot music of the Unive) 
Wisconsin, will superintend the instruct 
the new Columbia department of musi 


Mr. 


protessor of musie 


tion. Dykema will be known as 


The 


three years for a diploma in the suy 


education. 


course at the institute or a degres 


Teachers College. 


Tue problems of limitation of enrolm 
Harvard freshman classes, which is to by 
fined within the thousand mark, starting in Ss 
tember, are to be worked out by a special 
mittee selected by the Board of Overseers 
members of the committee are President L 
and James Byrne, of New York, repres: 
the Harvard Corporation; Dr. W. S. T! 
of Baltimore, and Henry James, of New \ 
City, for the Board of Overseers; Profess 
Clifford H. Moore, chairman of the Com 
on Instruction, and Chester N. Greenough, « 
of Harvard College, representing the 
and Professor Comfort A. Adams, represent 
the engineering school. 

THE child labor amendment passed the H 
of Representatives on Saturday, April 26, 
a vote of 297 to 69. It represented a \ 
at the end of a two-years’ drive by more t 
twenty national organizations representing ! 
lions of voters, men and women, of all po 
parties, creeds and conditions of life. 
form of amendment as adopted was the res 


tion introduced by Representative I. M. Fost. 
Republican, of Ohio, whose leadership wit 


stood the attacks of the opponents throug! 





the progress of the amendment in the Judiciar 


Committee and through the two-day battl 
the floor of the House. 


THE annual meeting of the Lehigh Va 


Child Helping Conference will be held 


Allentown, Pa., High School, on May 16 a: 


17. The speakers will include: William 


ity League, and Miss S. Larabee, directo! 
the Childrens’ Bureau of the 
State Department of Publie Welfare. 


A 


McKeever, of Lawrence, Kans., Miss Ftta | 
Leighton, civie secretary of the Nationa! Secur 


ror 


Pennsylvanis 


Tue tenth annual conference of Superinte! 














. iis in Massachusetts was held last 
ngham, under the auspices of the 

ts State Department of Education. 
ers included: Commissioner Payson 
0. Engleman, field secretary of the 
Education Association, Superinten 
E. Scott, of Springfield, Arthur B. 
State Department of Education, 
ent Walter E. Young, of Worcester, 
Ek, A. Shaw, of the Harvard Grad 
Edueation, A. W. Kallom, di 

arch of the Boston Publie Schools, 
Ranger, commissioner of education, 
d, and C. L. Schrader, state super 


} 


physical edueation, Massachusetts. 


school administrators in Minnesota 
versity of Minnesota faculty have 

ed an entente for the study ol problems 
nal guidance. A proposal by Presi- 
). Coffman, of the university, that a 
ee of seven members be formed to out- 
s now being done and work for more 
operative efforts in guidance between 

lary schools and the university was 
during Schoolmen’s Week, the period 

ial short course for school adminis- 

[wo members of the committee will 
ted by the Superintendents’ Association, 
be named by the State Department of 
tion, and three will be from the Univer- 
Minnesota. It is planned that school 
all cities shall be thrown open to 
ttee, so that it may make a really con- 


ve report based on data that are authori- 


idition to the usual program of profes- 
courses in edueation given for teachers of 
tieut under the auspices of the Yale Uni- 
department of education, an effort will 
le by the department to arrange addi- 
courses for the year 1924-25 in English 


teenth century poetry, during the first term, 


ed by some branch of modern literature 
second and courses in American history 
beginners and second year French to be 
throughout the year. Mathematics de- 
| to meet the requirements of teachers of 
aties in junior high schools and in 


es VIT-IX will also be given throughout 


vonr 
es 


WING the refusal of the board of mana- 
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cers to renew the contracts otf two instructors, 
d the resignations of Acting President Wald 
nd Professor E. R. Darlin ¢, more than 500 stu- 
dents of Millikin University went on strike on 
May 4 A student committee formulated de 
mands which were presented to members ot! 
board of managers for answer Monday morning 
They urge that the control of the trustees of the 
James Millikin estate over the board of mar 


rers of the institution be broken, the rei 


statement of instructors who resigned and a tree 
hand in edueational affairs for the Millikin 
faculty. The two members of the faculty whose 
contracts the members of the board of managers 
declined to renew were W. C. Casey, protessor 
of ecivies, and Watson Selvage, professor of ed- 
ucation. A large part of the Millikin Univer- 
sity income is derived from the estate ot James 
Millikin, the founder of the university. The 
Millikin estate is administered by a board of 
trustees and Millikin University is governed by 
the board of managers. Following the resigna- 
tion of Louis E. Holden, shortly before the 
opening of the schoo! year in S« ptember, 1923, 
Millikan has been without a president 


Tio! bv 


PUBLICATION of plans for the ereé 
Harvard University of seventeen buildings in 
Boston and Cambridge, at a cost of $8,000,000, 
has been authorized by President A. Lawrence 
Lowell. Work on the structures, which will 
house three of the departments of the univer 
sity, will begin as soon as the drive for $10,- 
000,000 for the university extension Is com- 
pleted. 

Tue residue of the estate of the late Daniel 
C. Hickey, aggregating $214,715, goes to the 
trustees of St. Paul’s School at Concord, N. H 
This fund is to be known as the Winthrop 
Cowdin Memorial Fund of the Class of 1551. 
The income will be used to increase the salanes 
of the masters of the school. 


A CONTRIBUTION of more than $1,000,000 


through the Laura Spelman Rockefeller fund 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, to cover the en- 
tire accumulated liability of a proposed secre 
tarial retirement fund was announced at the 
convention of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association on May 1. The gift may reach $2,- 
000,000 according to Mrs. Lewis H. Lapham, a 
member of the national board. All secretaries 


of the association are eligible to benefit by the 
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retirement fund and it is expected by the na- ling in training boys. Mrs. Williar 
tional board that at least four thousand will widow of the founder, has given $] 
take advantage of it. addition to the proceeds to be obt: 


mn j eT , the sale of the school property and 
[HE sub-committee of the League ol! Nations 4 Me | ’ e ps 

‘ , . the establishment of ar xtension pr 
Intellectual Cooperation Committee, after study- he establishmen a CA 1 ] 


s] in child welfare in some c 
: } hip in enlud wellare n ome ¢0 
ing proposals on the subject of .education sub- * 4 | 
‘ versity to be announce ater. 
mitted by the Spanish government, has come to , poe 


the conclusion that at present the creation of an At the meeting of the New York Si 
international university is confronted by insur- cil of Superintendents the school admi 
mountable obstacles. went on record as in favor of (1) M 


: quate financial support of the Stat 

PresIDENT H. M. Moore, of the Lake Forest : ) “ | . ) 
Jepartment; (2) More adequate fin: 
has announced a competition for the I i np eee? pA 
— ort tor the normal schools of the st 
third decennial prize of $6,000, on the Bross I 14 he hicl 25 
: > . end that the highest type ot schoo 
Foundation, for the best book “on the eon- ’ . YI ; 
. women may be secured for the ad: 
nection, relation and mutual bearing of any 7 ‘3 a 
and teaching staff; (3) The financial 
practical science, or the history ot our race, 2 Ge ‘ . . 
: ministrative independence of boards 
or the facts in any department of knowledge, ; cae 
; - tion in the cities of the state; ( 
with and upon the Christian religion. To 

, the tax laws of the state to establis} 

facilitate a prompt examination and decision - ; 

. of taxation and to provide more ade 
by this committee, three typew ritten copies ot ; 
: ; ‘ ort for education, to the end that é 
each manuscript must be submitted. If the I “hg : 
; : everywhere may have a fair chances 
competitor prefers to submit his manuscript : ; “ ; ; ; sg 
the education that is his right; (5) 17 
in printed form, he is at liberty to do so. J 
: é‘ ' cation of all publie school organizati 
Prospective authors of books on any of the ee 
, state in one central organization, to th 
above mentioned lines, who might otherwise ; ; 
" ' the great edueationa mowers ot the 
expect to publish such books about January, 6! ve I ; 
aad : . function efficiently for the good of th 
1925, may, if they so desire, send in the proof ‘ 


| 


hat the presider * this organizati 
sheets of such books for this competition, to that the president of this org ; 


j : ' . ; a committee to confer with similar 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 


that may be appointed from the othe: 
Tue National Home Finding Society—one of tional organizations of this state to pre 


the leading organizations of the south devoted plan for such proposed organization 


to the educating and the improving of homeless ee 
negro children—is expanding its facilities and DISCUSSION 
society is founded and incorporated under the A LIBERAL COLLEGE PROGRAM 


laws of Kentucky. The sum of $100,000 has THIs attempt to formulate the essent 


is giving aid to an increasing number. The 


been raised and spent in the work; over 400 liberal college program is the work of a gr 

children have been cared for. The society has of men who studied at Amherst College: 

recently purchased a ten-room brick building, the past eleven years, and who are now « 

in Louisville, to which has been built a five- in college teaching. 

room annex. A farm of 240 aeres near Irving- We are encouraged to attempt sucl 

ton, Ky., has been secured. Thirteen buildings lation because we feel that those 

have been erected on this farm; and there is an undergraduates at Amherst from 112 

orchard of 600 fruit trees, a vineyard of 300 were privileged to share intimately 

grape vines, and a hundred head of cattle. A velopment of an educational experi 

school is in session under competent teachers. promises to play an important part 
THe Carter Junior Republic School, at Red- building of liberal culture. From tl 

ington, between Bethlehem and Easton, Pa., ment emerge certain principles of edu 

was closed on May 3, after exactly 25 years which we believe vigorously. 


of activity under Superintendent J. S. Heber- As teachers, we accept these prin 








Ate 


AM 








~ward and develop them in all 
e colleges of America. 
mean to exert our efforts toward 
he Amherst of 1924 to continue 
nt which has grown there, for it 
er to carry out such a program 
han in many American colleges, 
od reason for acting before the 
recent reputation of the college 
e the large alumni group which 
nd believes in this program loses 
e college, and while there is still an 
ite body which has been introduced 
tem of education. We believe that 
ent reasons for urging upon Am- 
re, at this time, a consideration of 
ssues of liberal edueation. 
eral college, as we conceive it, can 
ed by accident or drift. It is 
ntion nor our wish to revive the 


dissension which tore the college 


Nothing could so effectively defeat 
we have in view. But there is 

at, in attempting to forget past 

es, we also lose the sharp foeus of 


and definite program which we 
ve good. 
ws our attempt to reformulate in 
ef terms the educational principles 
e Amherst College of our time has 
our hope that this statement may 
are interested in the college, and 
the essentials of this program, to 


er intelligently toward a positive 


program may not be carried out 
college is a place where sound and 
rship flourishes, and where inquiry 


dispassionately even into fields of 


pular controversy. But academic 


competent craftsmanship of 


re not enough. Without these things 


ege can not be built, but they them 


make a liberal college. The posi- 


im passes beyond them. 


ral college must be one in which the 
lominant. This should be clear 
S107 f 


of college policy and in every at 


is ¢ 


the college known to prospective stu 


e world in general. 


se must be to train men not for 


sks, but toward an understanding of 


~ 


SCHOOL AND 


in living as aw t t 
activities, institut Ss, al s Ww 
its fabric. 
As a college, it st ke tself f 
mitment to ny oma est s 
eligious, old or new. It s give the st 
e healthful experience of exposure to flict 
wpoints, and tra I to t 1 
til he has made it his own by cart exa 
n and critical weig gy of t est a ble 
{) These aims should be the det . 
s in choosing or dismissing members of the 
ty. It is not enough that teachers s 1 be « 
tent scholars in their respective f s T) 
ist be willing to follow their problems beyond 
rbitrary boundaries of their several partme 
1 they must be al to f s their t g 
h a way that its plicat Ss are 1! ted t 
rk of other fiields, and to tl | . 
alues of human activity 
5) To acco plish its rpose a ] 
ist commit itself to a I ‘ y 
red both in content sequ = 4 
ilum must first provide for the t I 
g of each student in the fiel of k ledg 
hich an intelligent scheme of values tr 
must also give to ea student effective t 
d actual exper e in deve | gy wit rig 
I independence al quiry uw the f I I 
blems. 
6) Thus, a liberal ege will |} 

h students learn that intellectua \ 
ind free and adventuresome g e. as \ 
essential condition to effective 9 a 

ping society. 
Grorce R. Havens, 713, 
HAMMOND Prine, ‘13, 
Everetr Guass, 714 
Watter R. AGarp, *15, 
GeRALD Barnes, °15 
Joun M. Gaus, °15, 
Lewis M. Kwapp, ’16, 
Tuomas B. Munro, 716, 
Morris A. Cope.ann, ’17, 
Davip R. Crate, °17 
JoHn Gazuey, ‘17, 
Henry W. WELLS, 717 
Carter L. Goopricn, 18, 
Harotp Jones, 18, 
Dexter M. Keezer, 18, 
Anprew R. Morenovsse, ‘18, 
Epwarp Morenovsr, ’18, 
Auan F. Saunpers, 718, 


Y 


OCIETY 
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Stacy May, 719, are indispensable to an underst 
Grant A. GoEPEL, ’20, enjoyment of the completed produ 
BENJAMIN FREEMAN, ’20, 35 chapters contained material 
Pav. A. RavsHeNnsusnH, ’20, renders a plunge into the midst 
Witiarp L. THorp, ’20, part almost devoid of satisfaction 
Artuur H. Cope.anp, 721, May. we not say that practically « 
Watpo E. Pater, ’21, in a current newspaper is the mi 


= 


Cart S. RAUSHENBUSH, ’22, 


oo) 


Epwarp A. RICHARDS, 


COURSES IN CURRENT EVENTS 
In the last few years we have been exper! 
rather bewildering scrambling of the 
the field of the 


and one of the econerete manifestations 


enceing 
school 


studies, 


programs in social 


of the excitement has been the introduction of 


courses in eurrent events, courses which have 


been very often unsatisfactory from the stand- 
points of all the people concerned. Scholars in 
the field 
think of 


for the pupils, breathing spaces between peri- 


beginning to 


and administrators are 


these courses as labor-saving devices 


ods in which real work is done and real thought- 
ful Again 
described as grand opportunities for the talka 
of 


There is a growing 


preparation demanded. they are 


tive pupils to secure a maximum amount 


pleasant self-expression. 


doubt to whether much understanding of 


as 


current events results or whether the interest 
in current topics and in the reading of period- 
icals lasts much after the last regular assign- 
Can it be that there 
of 


something 


ment has been completed. 


something the nature current events 


that 


makes 


Is 


in 


we have overlooked, which 
such a course extremely unsatisfactory 
for the pupils in our school grades? 

Let 


current events study, a factor from which we 


us examine one factor in the nature of 


may get some insight into a better method of 
procedure. To go over to the range of fiction, 
let us suppose that we were to pick up a maga- 
zine and find that it contained a story which, 
from the title and illustrations, might seem to 
appeal to us. If we were to notice, however, 


that the story was marked “continued,” and 
that the present installment was headed “Chap- 
ter 35,” there is little doubt but that we should 
Even 


put it aside rather promptly. a 


densed “What has gone before” is usually in- 


con- 


sufficient to tempt us into the reading of the 
chapter. Characters and situations must have 


been developed in the foregoing chapters which 





ment of a long serial story. 


other ranges of knowledge. Its 
acters were introduced far ba 
episodes were described’ which 


greatly to an appreciation of 


Its 


have extended far back into the p 


+ 


isties, The places mentioned have 
which are vital to the latest insta 
episode described has its significa 


episodes and movements long past 


For example, we may take a « 


’ 


describing the fact that there is a 
the Turks have announced the ear 
the so-called Chester grant. T! 


earlier chapters of this story, chapter 


to make this announcement 


have 


significance than has a statement 


witnessed the first 


York. The World War, the 


snowfall in the 
Bagd 


that 


the Treaty of Versailles, mandates, 


the oil supply of the United States, t 


increasing number of 


navies, dollar diplomacy, all are 


the 
it 


against which 
Without 
little interest. 


ground 


painted. them is 


The reader can trace just suc! 
the 


for article 


The Senate struggle over the 


descent every in 


} 


chair: 


0 


automobiles, 


rie 


the Interstate Commerce Committee 
line 


esting case in point. On 


the Esch-Cummins Bill, the governn 


one 


Chester 


\ 


tion of railroads, the interstate com: 


the grangers. On another we 
economie life and troubles ot 
farmer and his interest in the 


still another are the organization a1 
the senate, the seniority rule, the 


ra 


; 


‘ 


LaFollette, and the issues of the co 


tion. 


mass needed for a vital 


most innocent looking episode. 


Now the thought arises that courses 
rent events which neglect this characteris! 


doomed to relative failure. 


interest 








First 


Note the wide range of the app 











know the background which exists. 
: r e must know the extent to which the 
If the child is not 


teacher 


possession of it. 


the matter involved, the 


e one of two courses. Either she 

steps to privide such a background 

' e must steer the pupils away from such 
require it. To require indiserimi- 

. line will tend to kill all interest in the 

irse. The reeognition of this need 

se an entire reorganization of most 


current events. 

s destructive eriticism, a constructive 
n must be added, in line with an ex 
The work 


ned so that but one topie is under dis- 


nder way by the writer. 


iring each class period, sometimes 


e same topie lasting for a number of 


[he teacher will be able to foresee 


ficient extent those movements which 


ipying the world’s attention, and 
se can be scheduled for attention for 
ras necessary. Then, by a prepared out- 
he teacher may assign for report some 
ich will represent the earlier chap- 
serial story. The list above in con- 

with the organization of the senate is 


strative of such a series of topics. Thus 


e built up a structure which will serve 
ndation for the real current events 
when the proper time arrives. This 


s eminently practicable, and produces 
seem to the better 


. ts both in the way of understanding and 


writer to be much 
terest. 
events, pure and simple, is a course 
as no place in a school of immature 
It is one of the fatal tendencies in all 
ial seience work to presuppose on the 
the pupils too little in the way of 
zence, but entirely too much by way of 
on. A 


mes a motivated course in history and social 


at 


course as described here be- 


ons which culminates in the contempor- 
development. It helps to do away with the 
pression that the course in eurrent events is 
neh’ The indiseriminate reading 
reporting of current events the background 
ch has not been prepared can do little 
nd may do lasting harm. 

CHARLES E. 

LAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


course. 


Martz 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
THE program outlined by Dr. O'Shea, as the 
New York City’s schools, 
hardly be improved upon. It is, 


“practical” polities, 


new head ot could 
ot course, sub 
ject to the vicissitudes otf 
but as an ideal toward which the system should 
First of all 


with the 


move it is well worth setting forth. 


comes the building of more schools, 
eventual reduction of classes to a maximum ot 
torty-five members; second, freedom tor teach- 
ers; third, a high degree of flexibility in courses 
taught and the opportunity for children to ad 
vance as rapidly as their abilities will permit; 
and, last, the barring ot any outside intluences 
from the schools. 

Dr. O’Shea pledges himself further to mak« 
their 


“Edueational and pro- 


appointments without consideration of 
possible political effect. 
fessional considerations alone should, and will 
during my administration, determine the poli 
cies recommended and the persons named to fill 
positions of greater or less importance in the 
school service,” declares his formal statement ot 
policy. 

At present the efficiency ot the school system 
is severely handicapped by the lack of physical 
facilities, which have not yet caught up with 
the rapid growth of the city, and Dr. O’Shea 
is wise in taking for his first task the rectifying 
of this 
schools is a prime necessity if the city is ever 


situation. More rapid completion ot 
to come abreast of its educational needs. 

The task, as Dr. O’Shea says, is an enormous 
one, made larger by the fact that politicians 
can not keep their hands off the schools and h— 
the men selected to them 


earry on their work without interference. If 


who have been run 


this ideal condition prevailed, there would be 
far less difficulty in the realization of the new 
superintendent’s program. His predecessor did 
not find it easy to accomplish all that he wished ; 
neither will Dr. O’Shea. 
His wisdom in laying 


down broad general 


policies and depending upon future accon plish 
ments to establish a good record for him 


There is no more important office in the 


Is eV 


dent. 
city government than the one Dr. O’Shea now 
occupies, and his work there will be watched 
with eager interest by all who are interested in 
the schools, which includes every good citizen 


The New York Evening Post. 
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REPORTS 


THE TEACHING LOAD INA 
UNIVERSITY 


THERE are twenty-four hours in a day. 
America has come to the generally accepted 
view that eight of these shall constitute a stand- 
ard day’s work for unskilled, as well as ski"’*d, 
labor. Psychologists and physiologists declare 
that, ordinarily, mental work is more fatiguing 
to an individual and more wearing on his health 
than is manual labor. Hence, for the sake ot 
continued efliciency, no individual devoting his 
vocational time to literary, scientific and other 
protessional work ought surely to be expected 
to apply himself for any longer period than 
does an unskilled laborer. The university has, 
moreover, set the amount of service to be ex- 
acted trom its office and administrative forces 
at 42 hours per week. Certainly it can expect 
no more than this amount from its instructional 
staff. However, there are other factors that en- 
ter into the problem of an equitable loaa for a 
college professor. 

Teaching has always been regarded as an oc- 
cupation that is exacting in the demands made 
upon one’s physical and nervous energy, state 
of health, and buoyancy of spirit. Beeause of 
this assumption, public schools throughout 
America have been organized upon a working 
basis shorter than eight hours. Indeed the typi- 
cal publie school at present comprehends a five 
or six hour day. Moreover, standardizing agen- 
cies have—perhaps with little scientific reason 
but nevertheless with emphatic convictions to 
support their demands—declared that no teacher 
ought to be compelled or allowed to teach classes 
during all of these hours—even on a five-day- 
week basis. ( For example, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has for years ruled that it will accredit no sec- 
ondary school which demands of any teacher 
more than gjx class recitations per day and the 
association strongly recommends not to exceed 


five classes. This ruling, too, contemplates that 
class periods shall not exceed fgrty minutes in 
the clear. That is to say, the North Central 
Association holds that no teacher should teach 
more than 1,000 minutes or 16.6 clock hours 
per week (4055). Furthermore, the as- 


sociation disapproves of any plan 


; 
i 


rom teachers more than 35 periods 
—_— 


work of all types per week. On 


basis this would amount to 1,400 


23.3 clock hours. 


Tradition has held, rightly or 


college teaching is more exacting a 


than secondary or elementary schox 


lence, traditionally, college protes 


been discouraged from teaching as 1 


ods as teachers in the lower schools 


has been from 10 to 15 elock how 


tain time deductions for the transfer 


The query of course is, what co. 


e 


quitabie teaching load for any on 
Before seeking to answer the quer 


tinent to note that liberal arts colleges 


ited the number of hofirs that may « 


be pursued for credit by college stud 


r 16. Only in rare cases in any Ar 


0 
lege is a student permitted to carry in « 
16 hours of academic work, while student 


a 


re candidates for advanced degrees are, 


Iniversity of Michigan, at least, usua 


to 12 hours per week. It is a fair quer 


whether an instructor should be burde 


a 


ny greater teaching load than student 


lowed to carry as a studying load. If, | 
it be granted that a college is entitled ¢ 


oO 


ne third to one fourth of an instructo 


numerous considerations arise respecti! 
wisest distribution of this time and p 
the amount that should be devoted to ce! 
struction. Some of the factors that ¢ 
the entire problem are the following: 


] 


A. Regarding teaching per se. The lo: 
is affected by: 


. The number of minutes actually devoted t 


ducting classes. 

. The number of minutes actually cons 
making specific preparation for cor 
classes. 

. The number of minutes actually 
grade papers, make reports, and 
other clerical matters relating to the 

. The number of minutes actually devot: 
ing personal conferences with students 


ré 


tion to the classes. 
. The size of classes and the character « 
—ability, homogeneousness, alertness 


siveness. 


1+ 


+ 
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these tactors again 


is dependent 


The tollowing are evident: 


narily needed for preparing for 


sses will vary 


with: 
lative unfamiliarity of the subject 
That is, 


t had not been given previously should 


tter to be presented. courses 

ire much more time for careful prepa- 
than ones that have been given re 
ily. 


ature 


of the subject matter; that is, 
material, like mathematics has un- 
ne no vital change in character for 
years. Furthermore, mathematics 
1 1 also some other subjects) lends itself 
to an exact and compact organization ex 
tionally helpful for teaching purposes, 

hence demands little time for reorgan 

and re-adaptation on the part of 

Many 


it of this type and therefore demand 


nstructor. studies, however, 
stant re-evaluation and re-adaptation 
re they can be successfully taught. 
variety of courses to be taught; that is, 
sections covering the same body of 
subject matter would, obviously, require 
o more time for class preparation on the 
rt of the instructor than would one 
section. 
sincerity, conscientiousness and atten- 
tion to the 


Mm) 


r’s ¢ That is, the individual who strives alwavs 


system shown by teacher. 

a to be an artist in his teaching and seeks 
earnestly to give to his students the best 
that is humanly possible will require more 
time for class preparation than his less 
conscientious colleague. 

of the 

Many indi- 


The alertness and resourcefulness 
teacher in planning work. 
viduals are, of course, rapid in turning off 
work; others are slow. 

2. 17 me ordinarily needed to correct papers, 
make reports and attend to other post- 
class duties will vary with: 

The number of students in the class. 

The number and kind of written exercises 
required from students. 

The number and kind of reports required to 
be made to other school authorities. 

The conseientiousness and exactness of the 
instructor in evaluating data, correcting 
papers and making returns. 


reepol! I 


Respecting research studies and adminis- 
ve duties. 


troé 


4 


A university (and likewise to a lesser extent 





all other educational agencies) exists not solely 


to transmit knowledge and to provide training 
for students; it also has the obligation of dis 


covering new truths and of relating them to the 


] 


social problems gf the day. Furthermore, 


order to carry forward any educational 


WOrTkK ii 
goodly amaqunt of administrative machinery is 


needed. Both of these items therefore deman 


the time and attention of individuals. Rare] 

therefore, is a typical classroom instructor ey 
empt from a certain amount of work of these 
sorts. Hence, in computing his total load the 


following items must be taken into account: 


1. Time devoted to research work or investigations 
having for their end the discovering of new 

truths and of new applications thereof 

administrative duties 11 


2. Time given over to 


eluding: 


a. Committee meetings, committee investiga- 
tions and committee reports 
b. Holding stated office hours designed to af 


ford facilities for: 


a’ Personal conferences with one’s 
leagues and with students. 

b’ Attention to official correspondence 

e’ Reception of visitors on official business. 

Time devoted to attendance on official meetings 

of the ulty 


student assemblies, council meetings, and 


institution, such as fa meetings, 
spe 
cial gatherings, together with the time that 
may be required for preparing one’s self fit 


tingly to participate in such meetings. 


C. Regarding other duties. 

The desirable 
fessor are not entirely comprehended in class 
There 


} 


SO clear] 


activities of a university pro 


room, research and administrative duties 
is a third group of obligations—not 
defined as the others but nevertheless important 
These 


extra-mural 


and legitimate. may perhaps best be 


classified as and inelude, among 


others, the following: 


1. Preparing and delivering addresses for audi 


ences other than those in regular university 


classes, 
2. Attending educational gatherings o 
kinds both within and without the lin 
town in which the university is situate: 
’ 


3. Assisting in the organization and administration 


of educational and quasi-educational 


and serving as officers and 


within them. 


4. Engaging in civie and social affairs of various 


sorts particularly in those that have for their 
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aims outcomes that relate to or supplement the 3. With twenty hours as the basic norm, 
work of the university or aid the instructor vidual’s teaching load should bx 
the better to understand his primary tasks, to hour per week for each two h 
acquaint himself with his students and his that the individual devotes regula: 
colleagues, and to adopt his teaching more university and quasi-university d 
vitally to the needs and experiences of his types enumerated earlier in this 
students. Thus, for an individual who 
isiting other institutions of learning occasion- larly ten hours per week to resear 
ally in order to check his own theories and ministrative tasks or other kinds 
practices with those of his associates. teaching duties, the teaching load s 
Preparing for publication treatises and studies fifteen hours; for one who devotes 
of general or special educational value. hours per week to such matters the t 
Private professional reading and reflection de load should be ten hours; and for o: 
signed to improve his own powers and skill. votes more than twenty hours per wee} 
oe work the teaching hours should ly 
; proportioned. Thus it is probable t 
In view of the numerous and varied factors : , 
ae fessor who devotes forty hours per 
that may conceivably and legitimately draw extra-class-room university matters 
upon a professor’s time, strength and interest, to teach at all. 
it seems obvious that no fixed common standards 4 Gems indicidesle cam corve the wai 
for determining what is an equitable teaching 


by devoting the major portion of their ti: 
load are possible. The teaching load must rest class-room teaching; some can ser 


essentially on an individual or personal basis, tution best by engaging wholly 
each one having his teaching load adjusted work, administrative work or other 


o ; types of specialized work; but it is 
1. With reference to all the other matters that er ; : 
it ial Rial ; that most individuals will profit most 
enter into his tota ad ant . 

> With os - bili ally and contribute the greatest 
ee ith reference t 11s OWn peculiar ability to a . 
eee ee . im - ny © university and to the world at larg 

earry burdens. = eh ’ , : 
. devote portions of their energies to ! 


Nevertheless, the committee believes that the one of these larger types of service 
following principles are defensible. 5. The only equitable, feasible and sensil 


assign service loads (both tea 
1. Nothing conclusive is to be gained by attempt- non-teaching) is to base ther 
ing to standardize teaching loads on the basis rivable facts that relate to the 
of comparative data respecting what other In order to secure these facts. 
universities, colleges or schools are expecting mittee believes a personal r 
or requiring. Each institution is sus generis be kept by each professor for 
and should be the judge of its own needs and period of time and that this re 
regulations. Particularly is this true of a show in considerable detail the £ 
great university. a. How he now spends his time in 
2. With no university obligations other than teach- with the various types of universit 
ing, it is probable that a fair teaching load for b. How he would prefer to spend his t 
a typical instructor might be twenty hours per circumstances permitted, w dh a st 
week, or four hours per day distributed over seeking to justify the preferences g 
a five-day period. This amount would be 
slightly less than half the hours at present Once the facts have been secured, thi 
being prescribed by the typical university for 4 committee appointed by him should ex: 
its purely clerical and administrative staffs and evaluate them in cooperation, in ever 
and for its manual laborers, and twenty-five ; re i nae 
, “ak , with each individual concerned, and th: 
per cent. more than is ordinarily permitted to as apr ee ss stead. Fro 
upper-class students in the School of Education teac hing loa ase ; ’ 
and in several of the other schools and colleges. © time, of course, each load thus es 
This number, computed in minutes, is almost Should be reweighed and, if necessary, 


exactly that which the North Central Associa- justed. 


} 


tion has recommended for teachers in high 
schools (20 X 50 = 25 X 40). THe UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 





eginning 


STATISTICS 


2»ESULTS WITH THE STANFORD 


ION OF THE BINET-SIMON 
TESTS 


ose of the present article is to re- 


= obtained in testing 880 school chil- 


the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 


ts and to point out some of the more 


which came to light in the 


tacts 


eiving the tests and interpreting the 


1920, the 


been given to pupils entering the 


in September, 


in the Normal Training School and 


559 
not previously examined in the first grade, 
have also been tested. In addition to this a 
number of pupils in Grades III to VIII in the 


School have been examined. 


The tests were given mainly by students in the 


Normal Training 


writer’s classes in mental tests. Before being 
permitted to do any testing, each student was 
required to become thoroughly familiar with 
the literature bearing on the subject and par- 


: Various 


ticularly with Terman’s'§ manual. 
types of school children were then examined by 
the writer before the class to demonstrate the 
procedure; and finally each student tested one 
child and seored the results under observation. 
Each student then examined from ten to fifty 


children and so, while not to be considered ex 


viston publie schools each year. Four 1 Terman, Lewis M.: ‘‘The Measurement of In- 
asses have thus been tested. A con-  ¢, lligence,’’ New York: Houghton Mifflin Com 
imber of pupils in the second grade, pany, 1916. 
TABLE I 
WING DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS ORTAINED FROM THE STANFORD-BINET 
TESTS IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Grade 
I II III IV V VI Lt | VIII Boys Girls Totals 
1 l l 1 2 
10 1 1 2 1 8 7 15 
40 12 4 4 2 1 4 43 28 71 
102 on 6 6 4 4 3 } 79 74 153 
162 46 9 . 1 9 4 7 27 123 250 
111 46 9 15 8 13 2 3 98 105 203 
60 95 10 5 3 9 4 eu 53 109 
41 i) 1 1 2 2 2 ) 26 56 
8 7) ] 1 l 6 10 16 
l 1 ] l 2 
] 2 ] 2 3 
536 166 42 41 22 37 17 19 $50 430 880 
102.7 99.1 98.8 99.6 96.2 105.7 101.2 106.4 102.6 101.4 102.0 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF I. Q’s ACCORDING TO TERMAN’S CLASSIFICATION 


Percent Making Score 
Boys Girls 
i) ”» 2 
11.3 8.2 
17.7 17.3 
50.0 53.0 
12.4 13.3 
6.6 6.0 
U 1.8 3.0 
100.0 100.0 


Classification 


Totals 
2 ‘*Near’’ genius or genius 
9.8 Very superior intelligences 
17.4 Superior intelligence 
51.5 Normal, or average, intelligence 
12.3 Dullness 
6.4 Sorder-line deficiency 
2.4 Definite feeble-mindedness 
100.0 
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TABLE III 
MEDIAN STANFORD-BINET MENTAL AGES BY GRADES AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGEs 
Grade Chronological Age Median 
5 6 7 s 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 | M.A.) C.A,) ¢ 
I 6.6 6.8 7.3 7.2 7.3 738 6.0 6.9 6.¢ 
I] 7.6 7.8 8.2 8.3 8.0 9.5 8.5 8.0 SS 
III 9.5 9.3 9,2 9.0 9.0 9.3 9 
IV 10.8 10. 10.4 10.6 11.2 10.6 10.4 
V 11.5 | 11.8 | 11.5 | 12.5 | 10.0 11.6 1) 99 
VI 12.0 13.0 13.0 12.8 2.5 12 . 
VII 14.2 |; 13.0 | 11.5) 15.2 13.4 14.1 ’ 
VIII 15.5 | 15.2 | 15.2 | 16.5 15.4 14] 





pert examiners, gained considerable facility in 
administering the tests. 

Table I shows the distribution of I. Q.’s by 
grades as well as the totals. It indicates that 
intelligence ranges from I. Q.’s of about 40 to 
over 140. The median I. Q. is 102.0. A 
grouping of I. Q.’s, as in Table II according to 
Terman’s classification, facilitates the interpre- 
tation. From this table it there 
are no great sex differences in the distribution 


is clear that 


of intelligence, what little there is being in 
favor of the boys. 

Table III has been arranged to show median 
mental grade and chronological age. 
While these medians in the grades above the 


ex- 


ages by 


second are based few cases, an 


tremely significant and consistent tendency is 


upon a 
indicated. This is that in a given grade, the 
median mental ages for all chronological age 
groups are nearly the same. For example, in 
Grade I, the median mental age ranges from 
5.0 for the eleven year-old group to 7.3 for the 
seven, nine and ten year-olds. Similarly, in 
Grade II, the median mental age for the six- 


year old group is 7.6; while for the eleven- 
year old group it is 9.5. We are thus war- 


ranted in saying that mental age is more sig- 
nificant in determining readiness for a given 
grade than is age. Thus in 
Grade I a mental age of six to seven prevails, 
in grade II, of seven to eight, in Grade III of 
It is worthy of note also that median 


chronological 


nine, ete. 
mental and chronological ages for these grades 
agree rather closely and that roughly both 
mental age and chronological age inerease at 
Had a 
larger number of cases been available, it is 
probable that these tendencies would have been 


the rate of one year for each grade. 


even more apparent. 


It has been pointed out in connect 
Table III that the 
different chronological age groups in th 
This does not mea 


of course, that these pupils are equally 


median mental! 


grade are about the same. 


To show brightness, chronological age n 

considered in relation to mental age. For : 
purpose, Table IV has been arranged to sh 
median quotients by grade 
The 


median I, Q. 


intelligence 


chronological age. two significant 
(1) The 


chronological age inereases in a 


are: decreases 
river 
for example in Grade I, the median I. Q 
the five-year-olds is 114, of the six-year-olds 
is 104, of the seven-year-olds it is 97, et 
other words, the young pupils in a grade ar 
the brightest. 
the furthest advanced in school have the 
est I. Q.; for example, at age nine, those 
are in the first grade have a median I. Q 
j 


e ol 
i 


(2) At a given age, thos« 


78, those who are in the second gra 
ete. This latter fact is supported by Table II! 
which shows that at a given chronologica 
the pupils who are the furthest advanced ha 
the highest mental age. These facts, of cours 
agree with the logic of the situation and | 


been commented upon by the writer 
nection with group test results reported elx 
if the Stanford-Binet 
really measure intelligence, we should expe 


where.? That is, 


these results. 

Much has been claimed for the const 
Stanford-Binet I. Q’s. It 
thought worth while to retest the pupils ¥ 
were tested in 1920. Of these, 34 
These accordingly ret 


; 


was, therelor 


were 


in school. were 


2 Madsen, I. N. ‘‘Group intelligence tests as 4 
means of prognosis in high-school.’’ Journal 0 ‘ 


Educational Research, Jan., 1921. 
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TABLE IV 


SHOWING MEDIAN STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS BY GRADES AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 
. N 
Chronological Age Medians n 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
$ 104 97 86 78 72 60 102.7 7, 
Z 113 106 96 RO 70 ou] 16 
ad 123 106 Q5 90 RO) is SS 4° 
25 lll 96 95 93 99.4 41 
130 112 98 90 80 96.2 9 
— 110 100 103 98 RR 105.7 7 
L115 113 95 85 101.2 17 
120 123 104 106.4 19 
ary, 1924, three years and five to obtain from the pupil his age in years and 
ri 7 ° an , 
x ter the first examination. Pearson’s months. This was then compared with the age 
ent formula yielded a correlation given at entrance as shown in the schoo! 
Q 032. While this is not as high as records. And yet errors occurred. In several 


ns reported by Terman* (about 
we consider the relative in- 


nen 


and variety of examiners, it seems 





factory. It should be noted also 


testing program like this, some errors 


which escape detection and thus 
i. rrelation. The most serious error 
connection with the data here 
et . 
a tendency to misstate chronolog- 
This, of eourse, would result in 
ntelligenee quotients and conse- 
ffect the correlation with  retests. 
: ¢ six actual cases will illustrate 
i | 
LDIE — 
] = - 
we onl tke Intelligence 
ced ological Age) © 2 Quotient 
<a 
Given | Actual Erroneous | True 
] 11-1 9-8 95 R7 
pa 9-5 12-1 134 128 
6-0 7-0 7-9 129 110 
f 4 ll 6-11 7-3 122 104 
d 6-0 6-7 7-0 116 106 
t S—U 7-0 5—3 65 75 
e writer’s conviction that great care 
be exercised in obtaining the chrono- 
p of school children, particularly in 
ere iry grades. In eonnection with the 
re reported examiners were instructed 
alien Lewis M.: ‘‘The Intelligence of 
S lren,’?’ New York: Houghton Mifflin 





Cases the 
the 


writer has found it impossible to get 


true chronological age from any source 


For example, the chronological ages given for 
some children tested in an orphans’ home were 
In 


the mental 


so conflicting that they could not be used, 
ot find 
approximate 
To illustrate: A 


the writer examined a boy who was found to 


such eases one can, course, 


age (and even an chronological 


age by retesting ). vear ago, 


4 


have a mental age of seven years and six 
months. Since no reliable chronological age 
was available, the I. Q. could not be computed. 


A year later he reexamined this boy, who was 
then found to have a mental age of eight years 
and three months. 


had 


Dividing this by twelve months, we find 


Thus in a year, this boy 


increased nine months in mental! sae 


has an I. Q. of 75. Assuming that this cor 
rectly expresses the relation of chronological 


and mental age in his case, we can compute his 


approximate chronological age which we find 
was ten when he was first tested and eleven 
when he was tested the second time. These, 
of course, are approximations, but if verified 


by later retests can be taken as fairly reliable. 


In one of the schools where the pupils were 


tested at entrance to the first grade, a number 


were from Italian homes. It was felt by some 
of the teachers that these pupils made a poor 
showing because of language difficulties In 
order to check up on this, the tests were re 


peated a year and a half later. If language 


was a hindrance to 


making a good 


score at 








reduced 
The 
so astonishing that they are 


the ob- 


this should have been 


that 


entrance, ap- 


preciably in length of time. results 


of the retests are 


riven in detail together with results 


tained the first time. 


TABLE V 

COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
ITALIAN CHILDREN FIRST ENTERING 
AND A YEAR AND A HALF LATER 


WHEN 


SCHOOL 


Intelligence Quotients 


Pupil 
Ist Test 2nd Test 
l 82 95 
pe SZ 81 
3 71 73 
4 102 104 
5 70 72 
6 97 97 
7 79 77 
~ 90 40) 
9 4 RO 
10 76 74 
11 74 75 
2 84 8] 
13 68 68 
14 SS R6 
15 64 64 
16 60 64 
Mean 19.3 80.1 


The 


97 3 


Pearson formula yields a correlation of 
01. The retests fail to that 


language acted as a handicap the first time the 


indicate 


tests were given. With one exception, the in- 


telligence quotients remain surprisingly con- 


stant for the first year and a half of school. 
These results should be verified, however, after 
several years of additional schooling. 

the 
amined, it was possible to find many brothers 


Among large number of children ex- 


and to make a 


quotients, A 


and sisters 
their 
pling yielded 63 pairs of brothers and sisters. 
The coefficient of 
63 + .05. This corresponds fairly 


the 


comparison of 


intelligence random sam- 


Pearson correlation was 


well with 


correlations between mental traits and 


abilities of brothers and sisters found by 


Starch, Thorndike, 


ported by Starch.* 


Dexter and others as re- 


Undoubtedly, the correla- 


tion found in the present investigation would 
have been larger if all errors in giving and 
seoring the tests could have been eliminated. 


Starch, Daniel, ‘‘Educational Psychology,’’ 


New York: 


The MacMillan Company, 1920. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY \ 


As 


between 


it 1s, 1t 1s significant 


school eh ldrey 


unrelated 


random would be zero. The wi . 
paired 63 children in one school wit] 
in another and found a correlat 04 
We may thus vary the common sayi! 

talent runs in families” with “intelligence pn 


in families.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Table I 


the schools tested are somewhat above average 


indicates 


that the children jy 


This is indicated bv a 


slight 


in intelligence. 
102 and by a 
distribution towards the 

(2) Tables I and II 


differences, although the median I. Q. for the 


median 


] 
skewine af +} 
Kewing of the 


score of 
upper end. 


indicate no great sex 


boys is slightly higher than that for the girls. 
Similarly, Table II shows a smaller percentage 
of boys with I. Q.’s below 70 and a larger per. 
centage of boys with I. Q.’s above 120. This 


latter difference agrees with sex 


pointed out by Thorndike. 
(3) 


cant in grade placement than is chronological 


Mental age is found to be more signif- 


age. 

(4) The youngest pupils in a grade have the 
highest intelligence quotients and the pupils of 
furthest advanced in school have 


a given age 


higher intelligence quotients and mental ages 


than those not so far advanced. In 
the 
brightest 

(5) A 


that 


reneral, 


youngest pupils in a_ grade are the 


computing I. Q.’s 


source of error in g 1.Q 


needs to be guarded against is erroneous 
chronological age. 
(6) In the 


available, an intelligence quotient and an ap 


case chronological age 1s 


proximate chronological age can be computed 
by retesting. 

(7) As shown by retests, so-called language 
difficulties of entering primary pupils are not 


a handicap in taking the tests 


year and a half of schooling is not sufficient 
to remove such difficulties. 
(8) A correlation of .63 betwee rothers 


and sisters was found as compared with a ¢ 
relation of .04 for unrelated children paired 


by chance selection. 
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